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but ruin. If she is once admitted to the government of America again, this
Continent will not be worth living in. Jealousies will be always arising;
insurrections will be constantly happening; and who will go forth to quell
them? Who will venture his life to reduce his own countrymen to a for-
eign obedience? The difference between Pennsylvania and Connecticut,
respecting some unlocated lands, shows the insignificance of a British
government, and fully proves that nothing but Continental authority
can regulate Continental matters.
Another reason why the present time is preferable to all others is, that
the fewer our numbers are, the more land there is yet unoccupied, which,
instead of being lavished by the king on his worthless dependents, may
be hereafter applied, not only to the discharge of the present debt, but to
the constant support of government. No nation under Heaven hath such
an advantage as this.
The infant state of the Colonies, as it is called, so far from being
against, is an argument in favour of independence. We are sufficiently
numerous, and were we more so we might be less united. 'Tis a matter
worthy of observation that the more a country is peopled, the smaller
their armies are. In military numbers, the ancients far exceeded the mod-
erns; and the reason is evident, for trade being the consequence of popu-
lation, men became too much absorbed thereby to attend to anything
else. Commerce diminishes the spirit both of patriotism and military de-
fence. And history sufficiently informs us that the bravest achievements
were always accomplished in the non-age of a nation. With the increase
of commerce England hath lost its spirit. The city of London, notwith-
standing its numbers, submits to continued insults with the patience of
a coward. The more men have to lose, the less willing are they to venture.
The rich are in general slaves to fear, and submit to courtly power with
the trembling duplicity of a spaniel.
Youth is the seed-time of good habits as well in nations as in individ-
uals. It might be difficult, if not impossible, to form the Continent into
one government half a century hence. The vast variety of interests, occa-
sioned by an increase of trade and population, would create confusion.
Colony would be against colony. Each being able would scorn each other's
assistance; and while the proud and foolish gloried in their little distinc-
tions the wise would lament that the union had not been formed before.
Wherefore the present time is the true time for establishing it. The inti-
macy which is contracted in infancy, and the friendship which is formed
In misfortune, are of all others the most lasting and unalterable- Our pres-